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ABSTRACT: Fifty-three men and 56 women viewed brief video segments of 32 male 
targets and rated them on three personality traits: extraversion, neuroticism, and 
masculinity-femininity (M-F). Judges were assessed on general intelligence, Big Five 
traits, and gender-related traits. Two measures of accuracy were computed: 1) con¬ 
sensus accuracy, which measured the correlation between judges' ratings and cor¬ 
responding ratings made by previous judges, and 2) trait accuracy, which measured 
the correlation between judges' ratings and targets' assessed personality. There was 
no gender difference in overall accuracy. However, women showed higher trait 
accuracy than men in judging neuroticism. Consensus accuracy exceeded trait ac¬ 
curacy, and extraversion and M-F were judged more accurately than neuroticism. 
M-F judgments showed the highest level of consensus accuracy. Judges' intelligence 
correlated positively with accuracy. Except for openness, personality traits were 
generally unrelated to accuracy. 

Some of the earliest research on the accuracy of personality judgments 
focused on characteristics of the "good judge" (see Taft, 1955, for a re¬ 
view). This research came to an abrupt halt in the mid-1950s, in part be¬ 
cause of weak and inconsistent results, but more fundamentally because of 
serious methodological problems in the assessment of accuracy (Davis & 
Kraus, 1997; Funder, 1995). Cronbach's (1955) much-cited statistical cri¬ 
tique showed that, when computed as squared deviations between person¬ 
ality judgments and personality criteria, accuracy measures comprised a 
number of components (e.g., differential accuracy, stereotype accuracy, 
and the effects of response sets such as judges' tendencies to use non¬ 
extreme vs. extreme responses). After a long period of dormancy, research 
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on the accuracy of personality judgments resumed in the 1980s when re¬ 
searchers developed more sophisticated methods to assess accuracy and 
thereby overcome the methodological problems that plagued earlier re¬ 
search (Funder, 1995; Funder & West, 1993; Kenny, 1991, 1994; Kenny & 
Albright, 1987; Park & Judd, 1989). Renewed interest was also fostered by 
the emergence of the five-factor model of personality, which provided not 
only a framework for organizing the traits that judges were asked to per¬ 
ceive in others but also for assessing the personality traits of judges. 

The latest wave of research has studied a range of factors that influ¬ 
ence accuracy, including the kinds of traits being judged, the characteris¬ 
tics of judges, the information judgments are based on, and the nature of 
the relationship between the judge and the target (Colvin, 1993; Funder, 
1995; Borkenau & Liebler, 1993). Recent research on the judgment of 
strangers in zero-acquaintance situations suggests, for example, that extra¬ 
version and sociability are more accurately judged than other Big Five 
traits (Albright, Kenny, & Malloy, 1988; Borkenau & Liebler, 1993; Funder 
& Colvin, 1988; Funder & Dobruth, 1987; Kenny, Horner, Kashy, & Chu, 
1992; Levesque & Kenny, 1993; Watson, 1989). Not surprisingly, judges' 
accuracy tends to increase as they have more contact with the people they 
are judging (Funder, Kolar, & Blackman, 1995; Kenny, 1994), and friends 
judge targets more accurately than strangers do (Funder & Colvin, 1997). 

Studies continue to investigate whether some people are better judges 
of personality than others and whether there are identifiable traits that cor¬ 
relate with judges' accuracy. John and Robins (1994) recently found that a 
narcissistic view of self is associated with lower accuracy in judging others' 
personalities. Ambady, Hallahan, and Rosenthal (1995) found that low ex¬ 
pressiveness, sociability, and self-esteem tend to be associated with greater 
accuracy in judging others' personality. Some researchers have reported a 
link between extraversion and accuracy at judging personality and emo¬ 
tions (e.g., Akert and Panter, 1988; Funder & Harris, 1986), while others 
have not (see Riggio & Friedman, 1982, and Rosenthal, 1979). 

In a recent meta-analysis, Davis and Kraus (1997) examined the rela¬ 
tionship between a number of individual difference measures and what 
they termed "empathic ability"—that is, accuracy in judging others' emo¬ 
tions, interpersonal relationships, and personality. General intelligence 
proved to be the trait most reliably associated with empathic accuracy 
(mean correlation = .23). Given that many studies have used college stu¬ 
dents as judges, which creates a restricted range of sampled intelligence, 
this effect size may in fact underestimate the relationship between intel¬ 
ligence and accuracy (see also, Harris, Vernon, & Jang, 1999). Davis and 
Kraus reported significant links between empathic accuracy and the traits 
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of interpersonal trust, reputed social sensitivity, socialization, and respon¬ 
sibility. In terms of the five-factor model, these traits seem most likely to 
overlap with facets of Agreeableness and Conscientiousness. Interestingly, 
Davis and Kraus found no relationship between self-report measures of 
empathy and actual empathic accuracy. 

To date, little research has systematically studied possible links be¬ 
tween gender-related personality traits (i.e., measures of masculinity and 
femininity) and accuracy in judging personality. However, findings on gen¬ 
der differences in accuracy provide circumstantial evidence that such links 
may exist. Many studies indicate, for example, that women are on average 
more accurate than men in decoding nonverbal expressions of emotions 
(Hall, 1984), and some studies also report that women outperform men in 
judging some personality traits (e.g., Ambady, Hallahan, & Rosenthal, 
1995). If women are at times more accurate than men, a reasonable infer¬ 
ence would seem to be that feminine individuals might similarly be more 
accurate than masculine individuals. 

Studying the relation between gender-related traits and judgmental ac¬ 
curacy is complicated by the fact that masculinity and femininity have 
been assessed in several different ways (Lippa, 1999; Lippa & Connelly, 
1990). The measures most commonly used over the past 25 years are 
scales of masculine instrumentality and feminine expressiveness (Bern, 
1974, 1981; Spence, Helmreich, & Stapp, 1974). Gender diagnosticity 
(GD) measures, which assess the degree to which individuals' occupa¬ 
tional preferences and interests are male- or female-typical, have also been 
used in recent research on gender-related traits (Lippa & Connelly, 1990; 
Lippa, 1991, 1995, 1998a, 1998b). Instrumentality and expressiveness 
overlap substantially with Big Five factors and facets, whereas GD mea¬ 
sures do not. Conversely, GD measures overlap with a fundamental dimen¬ 
sion of vocational interests—the People-Things dimension—whereas in¬ 
strumentality and expressiveness do not (Lippa, 1998b, 1999). 

Feminine expressiveness would seem a particularly likely candidate to 
correlate with judgmental accuracy, given that it assesses nurturance and 
sensitivity to others and empirically correlates with self-report measures of 
empathy and interpersonal sensitivity (Cook, 1985). GD would also seem a 
possible correlate of judgmental accuracy, given its overlap with the Peo¬ 
ple-Things dimension, which taps the degree to which individuals prefer 
activities that deal with people versus activities that deal with mechanical 
and inanimate things (Lippa, 1998b). Because individuals on the People 
side of the People-Things dimension are more oriented to managing, in¬ 
structing, and working with people, it would seem reasonable that such 
individuals might be more motivated, experienced, and accurate judges of 
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others. On the other hand, because individuals on the Things side of the 
People-Things dimension are not oriented to others, it seems similarly rea¬ 
sonable that they might be less motivated, experienced, and accurate 
judges of others. 

The research to be reported here systematically investigated the rela¬ 
tionship between judges' personal characteristics (their gender, personality 
traits, and intelligence) and their accuracy in judging others' personality. 
Judges in our study were assessed on the Big Five personality traits and 
three kinds of gender-related traits—masculine instrumentality, feminine 
expressiveness, and GD. Our predictions, based on previous research, 
were as follows: Intelligence should positively correlate with judgmental 
accuracy. To the extent there are gender differences, women should show 
greater accuracy than men (although such differences are inconsistent in 
the research literature; see Eisenberg & Lennon, 1983; Graham & Ickes, 
1997). For Big Five traits, there is sketchy evidence suggesting that extra¬ 
version, agreeableness, and conscientiousness might be linked to accuracy. 
Davis and Kraus's (1997) review indicated no relationship between neurot- 
icism and empathic accuracy, and there is little existing evidence on the 
relationship between openness and accuracy or on the relationship be¬ 
tween gender-related traits and accuracy. We hypothesized that feminine 
expressiveness and GD measures were the two gender-related traits most 
likely to correlate with accuracy in judging others' personalities, with ex¬ 
pressive and female-typical individuals likely to display higher levels of 
accuracy. 

In the current study, the personality traits that judges were asked to 
perceive in others included two Big Five traits—extraversion and neurot- 
icism—as well as a non-Big-Five trait, masculinity-femininity (M-F). We 
chose extraversion as one of the traits to be judged because considerable 
research indicates that it is the most observable and accurately judged of 
the Big Five traits. In some sense, it is the standard against which the judg¬ 
ment of other traits can be compared. Neuroticism was selected because of 
its central status in most recent personality trait taxonomies (Watson & 
Clark, 1984; Wiggins & Trapnell, 1997). Furthermore, because neuroticism 
is likely to be subject to more expressive control than extraversion, the 
judgment of neuroticism provides an interesting comparison to the judg¬ 
ment of extraversion (see Lippa, 1977, 1983). In addition, the judgment of 
neuroticism has great relevance to social empathy both in everyday life 
and in clinical practice (Harrigan & Rosenthal, submitted). Though not 
judged as accurately as extraversion, neuroticism can nonetheless be 
judged at better than chance levels of accuracy in "zero acquaintance" 
settings (Borkenau & Liebler, 1995; Watson, 1989). 
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M-F was chosen as the third trait to be judged because of its indepen¬ 
dence from Big Five traits (Lippa, 1991, 1999). More than extraversion and 
neuroticism, M-F appears to be enacted through conventional, culturally 
determined nonverbal cues, and this would suggest that judgments of M-F 
might show higher consensus accuracy (i.e., agreement among judges) 
than judgments of extraversion or neuroticism (Lippa, 1983, 1998a). Al¬ 
though neglected in recent accuracy research, M-F is a trait that can be 
accurately judged in "zero acquaintance" settings (Lippa, 1998a). 

In the current study, judges (53 college men and 56 college women) 
were asked to observe brief videotaped segments of 32 male strangers and 
then rate each of these strangers on the three targeted personality traits of 
extraversion, neuroticism, and M-F. Two kinds of accuracy were computed: 
1) "consensus accuracy," which measured the correlation between judges' 
ratings of targets and corresponding ratings of the same targets made by 
previous judges and 2) "trait accuracy," which measured the correlation 
between participants' trait ratings of targets and the targets' assessed per¬ 
sonality on the corresponding traits. Using correlations as indices of accu¬ 
racy rather than difference scores helped us avoid many of the meth¬ 
odological problems that plagued early accuracy research (see Ambady, 
Hallahan, & Rosenthal, 1995, and Cronbach, 1955). Our accuracy scores 
assessed the degree to which judges' ordering of stimulus subjects on a 
given trait (e.g., extraversion) matched the other judges' ordering or the 
ordering provided by stimulus subjects' self-reported personality. Because 
correlations are standardized measures, they are not influenced by re¬ 
sponse sets such as "elevation" (a judge's overall tendency to rate targets 
high or low on a trait) or the tendency to use non-extreme or extreme 
ratings (i.e., to show low or high variance of ratings). 

Recent accuracy research suggests that judges show more agreement 
in inferring personality traits from nonverbal cues (that is, consensus accu¬ 
racy) than they show accuracy in judging targets' assessed personality traits 
from those same nonverbal cues (trait accuracy) (Gifford, 1994; Lippa, 
1998a). The current research provides a new test of this finding, specifi¬ 
cally for judgments of extraversion, neuroticism, and M-F. We hypothe¬ 
sized that, in general, consensus accuracy would be greater than trait accu¬ 
racy. It should be noted that in the current study, judges viewed very brief 
videotapes of targets as they delivered standardized talks (i.e., as they role- 
played being advertisers). Thus, in the current research judgments of per¬ 
sonality were based primarily on paralinguistic and nonverbal cues and on 
physical appearance and grooming. 

Because we obtained two different kinds of accuracy measures (con¬ 
sensus accuracy and trait accuracy) for three different judged personality 
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traits (extraversion, neuroticism, and M-F), we could examine the degree to 
which various measures of accuracy correlate with one another. To the 
extent that accuracy measures proved to be strongly intercorrelated, this 
would argue for the existence of a general ability to judge others' person¬ 
alities. In contrast, low correlations would instead suggest the existence of 
specific abilities forjudging specific traits. If judges' traits (i.e., gender, per¬ 
sonality, intelligence) showed different patterns of correlation with various 
accuracy measures, this too would offer evidence for the existence of spe¬ 
cific abilities. 


Method 


Participants 

Judges were 53 male and 56 female undergraduates at California State 
University, Fullerton. Thirty-five percent of these judges were Asian, 29 
percent Hispanic, 21 percent Caucasian, 5 percent African American, and 
2 percent Middle Eastern. Seven percent reported being of mixed ethnicity, 
and 1 percent did not categorize themselves on ethnicity. The median age 
was 19. 

Video Targets and Criteria of Accuracy 

Targets in the current study consisted of 32 college men who had been 
videotaped as part a previous research project (see Lippa, 1998a, for meth¬ 
odological details). These men had been briefly (on average 30 seconds) 
videotaped as they role-played being TV announcers advertising eye¬ 
glasses. Videotape segments portrayed the targets' full bodies. Because tar¬ 
gets used props during their talks (for example, pairs of glasses that they 
demonstrated), they displayed numerous gestures and movements during 
their talks. However, because targets had been provided with a suggested 
script before their talks, the verbal content of talks was relatively stan¬ 
dardized. Judged video segments included audio as well as visual informa¬ 
tion. 

As participants in a previous study, video targets had been assessed on 
a number of personality traits. Specifically, they had completed a Big Five 
questionnaire that asked them to rate themselves on a number of trait ad¬ 
jectives loading highly on each of the Big Five dimensions. In addition, 
they had been assessed on several scales of negative affectivity, including 
the Beck Depression Inventory (Beck, Ward, Mendelson, Mock, & Erbaugh, 
1961), the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale (Rosenberg, 1965), and a measure 
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of interpersonal problems (Horowitz, Rosenberg, Bauer, Ureno, & Vil¬ 
lasenor, 1988). Targets had also been assessed on several GD measures, 
which assessed how male- or female-typical their preferences were for var¬ 
ious occupations, hobbies, and everyday activities. 

To compute "trait accuracy" in the current research, we used several 
criteria of accuracy: 1) targets' scores on the Big Five extraversion scale 
served as the accuracy criteria for judgments of their extraversion. 2) tar¬ 
gets' mean scores on four negative affectivity scales served as the accuracy 
criteria for judgments of neuroticism. Specifically, scores on the following 
scales were converted to Z-scores and averaged: Big Five neuroticism, 
Beck depression, self-esteem (reversed), and mean interpersonal problems. 
Prior research has shown that in other populations of judges, this compos¬ 
ite correlated more strongly with targets' judged neuroticism than did any 
of the individual component scales (Arad and Lippa, 1999). 3) Targets' GD 
scores based on everyday activities served as accuracy criteria for judg¬ 
ments of M-F. These GD scores, which assessed how male- or female- 
typical a target's everyday activities were, showed the strongest relation¬ 
ship to judged M-F in previous research (Lippa, 1998a). In the current 
study, a participant's "trait accuracy" score was simply the correlation of 
his or her ratings of all of the 32 targets on a given trait (e.g., extraversion) 
with the targets' assessed personality on that same trait. 

To compute "consensus accuracy" measures, we used ratings of tar¬ 
gets' extraversion, neuroticism, and M-F obtained in previous research as 
accuracy criteria (Lippa, 1998a). Specifically, in previous research six re¬ 
search assistants (three men and three women) had rated each of the video¬ 
taped targets on extraversion, neuroticism, and M-F. The mean ratings of 
these six previous judges served as criteria for "consensus accuracy." The 
reliabilities (alpha) of these ratings across the six judges were respectively 
.85, .67, and .79. Thus, in the current research, a judge's "consensus accu¬ 
racy" score was simply the correlation of his or her ratings of all the 32 
targets on a given trait with the mean ratings made by the six previous 
judges of all 32 targets on the same trait. Thus "consensus accuracy" was a 
measure of how much a judge in the current study agreed with the mean 
ratings made by six previous judges. 


Procedure 

In groups ranging from 5 to 12 individuals, judges completed ques¬ 
tionnaires and rated video targets. Judges completed a questionnaire 
packet that assessed demographic information and that included a short 
measure of the Big Five personality traits (see Lippa, 1991, 1995, for details 
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about these scales), the Personal Attributes Questionnaire (PAQ; a measure 
of masculine instrumentality and feminine expressiveness; Spence & Helm- 
reich, 1978; Spence, Helmreich, & Stapp, 1974), and questionnaires that 
asked respondents to rate their preferences for 70 occupations and 60 hob¬ 
bies (these were used to compute GD measures). 

The Wonderlic Personnel Test (WPT, 1992) was also administered to 
judges during the experimental session. The Wonderlic is a timed 12-min- 
ute group test of general cognitive ability. It consists of 50 multiple-choice 
and short-answer items including verbal, mathematical, analytical, and 
pictorial questions. McKelvie (1989) reported split-half reliabilities for the 
Wonderlic ranging from .88 to .94. Test-retest reliabilities range from .82 to 
.94, and Wonderlic scores correlate strongly (.91) with IQ as assessed by 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WPT, 1992, p. 19-21). 

After completing the personality questionnaire and the Wonderlic test, 
participants were shown video segments of the 32 target men and asked to 
rate each target on the following dimensions: masculine, anxious, intro¬ 
verted, calm, extraverted, and feminine. Ratings were made on a scale that 
ranged from "1 —not at all" to "7—extremely." To compute trait judgment 
scores for the three dimensions of personality of interest to us (extraversion, 
neuroticism, and M-F), we computed three summed ratings: extraversion 
(the sum of extraverted and reversed introverted ), neuroticism (sum of anx¬ 
ious and reversed calm), and M-F (sum of masculine and reversed femi¬ 
nine). 


Results 

Personality and Intelligence Measures: Computation and Reliability 

Big Five scales assessing judges' personalities were computed in stan¬ 
dard ways (see Lippa, 1991, 1995). The reliabilities (alpha) of Extraversion, 
Agreeableness, Conscientiousness, Neuroticism, and Openness were re¬ 
spectively .76, .67, .73, .78, and .71. PAQ instrumentality and expressive¬ 
ness scales were also scored in standard ways, and computed reliabilities 
for these scales were respectively .76 and .70. 

GD scores were computed by applying discriminant analyses to sets of 
occupational and hobby preferences, using sex of participants (i.e., judges) 
as the grouping variable (for methodological details, see Lippa & Connelly, 
1990; Lippa, 1991, 1995, 1998a, 1998b). GD scores are the estimated 
probability that a judge is male or female based on the judge's pattern of 
occupational or hobby preferences. In essence, GD scores assess how 
male- or female-typical a judge's occupational and hobby preferences are. 
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The reliabilities of GD scores based on occupational preferences were .93 
for all judges, .78 for male judges, and .72 for female judges. The re¬ 
liabilities of GD scores based on hobby preferences were .90 for all judges, 
.67 for male judges, and .65 for female judges. 

The Wonderlic test was scored in a standard fashion (see WPT, 1992). 
For our sample of 108 judges, the mean Wonderlic score was 23.57 with a 
standard deviation of 5.76. These values are comparable to normative sta¬ 
tistics presented in the Wonderlic manual (WPT, 1992), which indicates 
that our sample represented a broad range of general intelligence. 


Accuracy as a Function of Gender, Type of Accuracy, and Trait Judged 

To assess whether accuracy varied as a function of judges' gender, the 
type of accuracy assessed, and the trait judged, we conducted a 2 X 2 
X 3 repeated-measures analysis of variance (ANOVA) on accuracy scores. 1 
Gender (male, female) constituted a between-subjects factor, whereas 
"type of accuracy" (consensus accuracy, trait accuracy) and "trait judged" 
(extraversion, neuroticism, M-F) constituted within-subjects factors. 

The ANOVA showed that the intercept (i.e., mean accuracy) was sig¬ 
nificantly different from zero, F(1,105) = 588.91, p < .001. Thus judges 
on average displayed a significant degree of accuracy. The ANOVA showed 
no gender difference in accuracy, F(1,105) = .001, ns. However, there 
was a significant main effect for the type of accuracy, F(1,105) = 353.20, 
p<.001 and also for trait being judged, F(2,210) = 17.05, p <.001. 

Furthermore, there was a significant interaction between the type of 
accuracy and the trait being judged, F(2,210) = 111.10, p< .001. The 
cell means illustrating these effects are presented in Table 1. Each cell 
mean is presented with a 95 percent confidence interval. 

As Table 1 shows, the main effect for "type of accuracy" resulted from 
the fact that consensus accuracy was considerably higher than trait accu¬ 
racy (.45 versus .21). The main effect for "trait judged" reflected the fact 
that mean accuracy for judgments of extraversion and M-F (.35 and .41, 
respectively) were higher than accuracy for judgments of neuroticism (.24). 
Finally, the interaction between "type of accuracy" and "trait judged" re¬ 
sulted from the fact that the difference between consensus accuracy and 
trait accuracy was particularly large for ratings of M-F (consensus accu¬ 
racy = .64 vs. trait accuracy = .18). The high level of consensus accuracy 
for judgments of M-F indicates that current judges agreed strongly with past 
judges about which targets were masculine and which were not. 

Paired-data t -tests allowed us to compare means from pairs of cells in 
Table 1. Three paired-data t -tests compared consensus accuracy and trait 
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TABLE 1 

Judges' Mean Accuracy by Type of Accuracy and Judged Trait 


Judged Trait 


Type of accuracy 

Masculinity- 

femininity 

Extraversion 

Neuroticism 

Row 

means 

Consensus Accuracy 

.64 ± .02 

.42 ± .06 

.30 ± .06 

.45 

Trait Accuracy 

.18 ± .03 

.28 ± .04 

.17 ± .04 

.21 

Column Means 

.41 

.35 

.24 



Note. N = 107. 

Two participants were not included because of missing values. 
Cell means are accompanied by 95 percent confidence intervals. 


accuracy, separately for each of the three judged traits. All of these com¬ 
parisons were significant (p < .001), indicating that consensus accuracy 
exceeded trait accuracy for each of the judged traits. Paired-data t-tests 
also compared consensus accuracy for different pairs of traits (e.g., con¬ 
sensus accuracy for M-F vs. consensus accuracy for extraversion) and also 
trait accuracy for different pairs of traits (e.g., trait accuracy for M-F vs. trait 
accuracy for extraversion). All of these comparisons were significant (p < 
.01), except for the comparison of trait accuracy for M-F (.18) and trait 
accuracy for neuroticism (.17). Thus, these tests showed that for consensus 
measures of accuracy, M-F was judged more accurately than extraversion, 
which in turn was judged more accurately than neuroticism. However, for 
trait measures of accuracy, extraversion was judged more accurately than 
either M-F or neuroticism, which were both judged with the same level of 
accuracy. 

Relation Between Judges' Personality, Intelligence, and Accuracy 

Table 2 presents correlations between judges' assessed traits (i.e., per¬ 
sonality and intelligence) and their accuracy in judging targets. We addi¬ 
tionally computed an overall accuracy score, which was simply the mean 
of the Z-transforms of the six accuracy scores described earlier. The re¬ 
liability (alpha) of this composite was .61. 

Judges' intelligence correlated significantly with consensus accuracy 
in judging extraversion, trait accuracy in judging extraversion, consensus 
accuracy in judging M-F, and overall accuracy. Judges' openness correlated 




TABLE 2 



Correlation of Judges' 

' Personality and Intelligence with Accuracy Scores 










Overall 


Consensus accuracy for: 


Trait accuracy for 


accuracy 


Masculinity- 



Masculinity- 




Judges' traits 

femininity 

Extraversion Neuroticism 

femininity 

Extraversion 

Neuroticism 


Extraversion 

.09 

.02 

-.20* 

.10 

.01 

-.04 

-.04 

Agreeableness 

.14 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.17 

.09 

.11 

Conscientiousness 

.17 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.08 

.05 

.10 

Neuroticism 

.10 

.00 

-.02 

-.07 

-.07 

-.06 

-.02 

Openness 

-.09 

.11 

-.36** 

-.10 

.02 

- .30** 

-.20* 

PAQ-M 

-.01 

.05 

-.12 

.00 

-.02 

-.10 

-.07 

PAQ-F 

.18 

.13 

.01 

-.01 

.16 

.10 

.16 

Intelligence 

.26** 

.41*** 

.14 

.13 

.34** 

-.05 

.36** 


Note. N = 107 to 109. N's varied because of missing values in personality scores. 
*Two-tailed p < .05. **Two-tailed p < .01. ***Two-tailed p < .001 
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negatively with consensus accuracy in judging neuroticism, trait accuracy 
in judging neuroticism, and with overall accuracy. Correlations computed 
separately for men and women showed much the same pattern, although 
for the sake of brevity, they are not presented here. 

Except for openness, personality measures generally showed little rela¬ 
tionship to accuracy scores. Correlations for GD scores are not shown in 
Table 2 because GD correlates strongly with sex of judge for men and 
women combined. When GD scores were correlated with accuracy mea¬ 
sures for men and women separately, no correlations were significant. 


The Relation of Gender to Specific Accuracy Measures 

Although the ANOVA reported earlier found no evidence for a gender 
difference in overall accuracy, we also examined possible links between 
gender and individual accuracy scores. That is, we performed t- tests that 
compared men's and women's means for each of the six accuracy scores. 
Only one of these tests yielded a significant result: Women tended to show 
higher trait accuracy when judging neuroticism than men did (t (107) = 
-1.70, 1-tailed p< .05; mean accuracy = .14 for men, and .20 for 
women). 


Intercorrelations of Accuracy Scores 

Table 3 shows the intercorrelations of the six accuracy scores. The 
highest correlations were between consensus and trait accuracy scores for 
the same trait. However, these relatively high correlations were probably 
due largely to a method artifact, which resulted from the fact that con¬ 
sensus and trait accuracy correlations for a given trait were computed with 
a common data vector (e.g., the judge's ratings of the 32 targets on a given 
trait). Although generally positive, the remaining correlations in Table 3 are 
quite modest in magnitude and do not provide much evidence for a gen¬ 
eral trait of judgmental accuracy. In general, measures of consensus accu¬ 
racy show a bit more coherence than do measures of trait accuracy. 


Discussion 

Like previous researchers, we found that judges showed a significant de¬ 
gree of accuracy when judging strangers' personality from "thin slices" of 
expressive behavior in a "zero acquaintance" paradigm. In our study, the 
mean level of consensus accuracy was .45 and the mean level of trait 
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TABLE 3 


Interrcorrelations of Accuracy Scores 


Consensus accuracy 


Trait accuracy 

M-F Extraversion Neuroticism 

M-F 

Extraversion 

Neuroticism 

Consensus 

Accuracy .24* .22* 

M-F 

.54*** 

.17 

.06 

Consensus 

Accuracy .28** 

Extraversion 

.00 

.76*** 

-.02 

Consensus 

Accuracy 

Neuroticism 

.17 

.27** 

.63*** 

Trait 

Accuracy 

M-F 


.00 

.12 

Trait 

Accuracy 

Extraversion 



.04 

*Two-tailed p < .05 
**Two-tailed p < .01 
***Two-tailed p < .001 


accuracy was .21. These are not trivial levels, given that 1) the correlations 
used to assess accuracy were uncorrected for attenuation due to unre¬ 
liability of ratings and personality criteria, and 2) the target information 
judges were exposed to was quite brief and limited. 

Contrary to expectation, we did not find an overall gender difference 
in accuracy, nor did we find that gender-related traits correlated with accu¬ 
racy, either within the sexes or for the sexes combined. In general, Big Five 
traits showed little relationship to judgmental accuracy. The one exception 
was openness to experience, which correlated negatively with accuracy for 
judgments of neuroticism. Consistent with Davis and Kraus's (1997) meta¬ 
analysis, we found that general intelligence proved to be the strongest indi¬ 
vidual difference correlate of judgmental accuracy. Intelligent people tended 
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to be better judges of personality, particularly when judging extraversion and 
to a lesser degree when judging M-F. 

Also consistent with previous research (see Davis & Kraus, 1997), the 
current data provide little evidence for the existence of a general ability to 
judge others' personalities. Rather, they suggest that the abilities that feed 
into judgmental accuracy may be quite trait-specific. Participants' accuracy 
at judging one trait bore little relationship to their accuracy at judging an¬ 
other trait. Furthermore, the individual difference correlates of judgmental 
accuracy varied depending on the trait being judged. Intelligence was par¬ 
ticularly linked to accuracy at judging extraversion and M-F, whereas 
openness was particularly linked (albeit negatively) to accuracy in judging 
neuroticism. Similarly, gender was related to trait accuracy in judgments of 
neuroticism, but not to accuracy in judgments of extraversion or M-F. 

In general, our findings hint that the judgment of neuroticism may be 
different from the judgment of extraversion and M-F. As suggested earlier, 
the display of neuroticism may be more subject to expressive control and 
inhibition than the display of extraversion or M-F are (Lippa, 1977, 1983). 
Our finding that trait accuracy was lowest for judgments of neuroticism 
seems consistent with this hypothesis. 

Because neuroticism is a uniquely emotional kind of trait, it seems 
likely that the judgment of neuroticism, more than the judgment of extra¬ 
version or M-F, is related to the judgment of emotion. Thus, the cognitive 
processes used to judge neuroticism may be somewhat different from the 
processes used to judge extraversion and M-F. The finding that intelligence 
correlated with judges' accuracy in judging extraversion and M-F but not 
neuroticism seems consistent with this hypothesis. Perhaps the judgment of 
extraversion is more a matter of conscious information processing (e.g., 
noticing valid cues of extraversion and integrating them), whereas the judg¬ 
ment of neuroticism may have more in common with unconscious and 
relatively automatic perceptions of emotion (see Hodges & Wegner, 1997). 
It is intriguing to note that trait accuracy in judging neuroticism showed the 
strongest evidence for a gender difference in our study, which is consistent 
with the finding that the most robust gender differences in accuracy tend to 
be for judgments of emotion (Hall, 1984). 

Our data replicated previous findings that consensus accuracy tends to 
be greater than trait accuracy, when based on limited nonverbal cues (Gif¬ 
ford, 1994). Furthermore, consensus accuracy proved to be particularly 
high for judgments of M-F. Lippa (1998a) has speculated that M-F cues, 
unlike extraversion and neuroticism cues, may reflect cultural conventions 
(for example conventions about the social meanings of dress, grooming, 
and mannerisms). In this sense, the display of M-F may be more socially 
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constructed than the display of extraversion and neuroticism, and this may 
help account for the especially high consensus accuracy we found for 
judgments of M-F. 

The current data replicated previous findings that extraversion is the 
most accurately judged of all traits, when accuracy is assessed in terms of 
the correspondence between judges' ratings and targets' assessed person¬ 
ality. Despite the high "judgability" of extraversion, it is again worth noting 
again that consensus accuracy was higher for M-F than for extraversion. 
Because of its unique pattern of high consensus accuracy and relatively 
low trait accuracy, M-F would seem to be a trait worth including in future 
studies on the accuracy of personality judgments. 

The current findings have a number of implications for future research 
on individual difference correlates of the accuracy of personality judg¬ 
ments. First, consistent with Davis and Kraus's (1997) meta-analysis, we 
found that general intelligence proved to be the strongest individual differ¬ 
ence predictor of judgmental accuracy, and we therefore recommend that 
future research on this topic include measures of intelligence as a matter of 
course. We suspect that intelligence will prove to correlate even more 
strongly with judgmental accuracy in studies that ask participants to judge 
personality from complex, extended information, rather than from "thin 
slices" of relatively impoverished video information (see Ambady & Rosen¬ 
thal, 1992; Harris, Vernon, & Jang, 1998). As Gordon Allport (1937) ob¬ 
served more than 60 years ago, "Understanding people is largely a matter 
of perceiving relations between past and present activities, between ex¬ 
pressive behavior and inner traits, between cause and effect, and intel¬ 
ligence is the ability to perceive just such relations as these" (p. 514). 

The current research also suggests that the judgment of one person¬ 
ality trait may entail different kinds of cognitive processes from the judg¬ 
ment of another. Judgments of neuroticism—particularly when based upon 
"thin slices" of expressive behavior—may share more in common with the 
judgment of emotions than do judgments of extraversion or M-F. This dis¬ 
tinction between judgments of neuroticism and judgments of other traits 
may have implications for which individual difference variables will corre¬ 
late with judgmental accuracy. The current findings suggest that intel¬ 
ligence is more likely to correlate with accuracy in judging non-emotional 
kinds of traits, whereas openness and gender are more likely to be linked 
to accuracy in judging emotional kinds of traits. 

Our study found no evidence that judges' gender-related traits—that 
is, their degree of masculinity and femininity—are related to judgmental 
accuracy. Although no single study can conclusively demonstrate a null 
finding, the current results lessen the likelihood that gender-related traits 
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will prove to be important correlates of judgmental accuracy in "zero ac¬ 
quaintance" situations. Once again, however, it is important to note that 
the current study focused on judgments of strangers' personality from "thin 
slices" of expressive behavior. It is possible that gender and gender-related 
traits might correlate more strongly with accuracy in real-life and long-term 
kinds of judgment settings. Furthermore, gender and gender-related traits 
might be linked to individuals' motivation to judge others' personality in 
real-life settings (see Graham & Ickes, 1997). 

The current data showed intriguing, if unexplained, relationships be¬ 
tween openness and judgmental accuracy. Openness was negatively corre¬ 
lated with accuracy in judging neuroticism. Ironically, openness has been 
the least investigated Big Five trait in relation to judgmental accuracy. The 
current findings suggest that this neglect may be unwarranted. Openness is 
the Big Five dimension most linked to actual and self-reported intelligence 
(Loehlin, McCrae, Costa, & John, 1998; McCrae & Costa, 1997). However, 
in our study openness was related to different kinds of judgmental accu¬ 
racy than intelligence was, and furthermore, the direction of the relation¬ 
ship was opposite for these two traits—intelligence was positively related 
to accuracy, whereas openness was negatively related to accuracy. Given 
that people who are high on openness are likely to be thoughtful and thus 
engage in more complex, conscious cognitive processing of information, 
the current findings suggest that too much thought may at times interfere 
with gut-level judgments of emotional traits (see Wilson, Dunn, Kraft, & 
Lisle, 1989, for related research on how introspection may sometimes in¬ 
terfere with the self-perception of attitudes). Clearly, additional research is 
warranted that investigates the relationship between Big Five traits, intel¬ 
ligence, and accuracy at judging others' personality. 


Note 


1. Because accuracy scores were correlation coefficients, we also conducted analyses on 
Z-transforms of scores. The results for these analyses were very similar to the results we 
report for non-transformed scores. Because raw correlations are intuitively understood 
more readily than Z-transforms, we report the results here in terms of raw correlations. 
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